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the usual methods of roof construction. In the classic and
later period in Athens sumptuary laws1 prevented the con-
struction of expensive tombs; hence we look elsewhere for
examples. An interesting example from the classic period
is found at Tamossos in Cyprus (Fig. 390). In the Hellen-
istic period chamber tombs, usually rock cut and fashioned
under Greek influence, are found in Asia Minor, Africa,
Italy, and elsewhere. At Pydna in Macedonia,2 a tumulus
covers a fully constructed house. A vaulted dromos leads
to this subterranean house, which consisted, like the mega-
ron at Tiryns, of a large room preceded by two vestibules.
All the rooms were covered with stone barrel vaults. The
doorway to the sepulchral chamber was surmounted by a
Doric frieze and gable (Fig. 391).

In some localities house tombs were constructed above
the soil. At Labranda3 there is a free-standing tomb,
which follows the type of a Greek house in having a
courtyard, vestibule, and principal chamber, above which,
beneath the roof, is a second story. In Lycia,4 where
art was moulded in great measure under Greek influence,
there are many tombs which imitate types of half-timbered
houses. Some have horizontal, others arched roofs.

Tombs resembling temples form a final stage in this
development. To this class belongs the so-called Nereid
Monument of Xanthos,6 which reproduces the form of an
Ionic peristyle temple set upon a high plinth. The tem-
ple form was sometimes repeated also in sarcophagi, a fine
example of which is the Sarcophagus of the Mourners
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